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today the tendency of ethnologic thought is away from this single, 
rigid, invariable scheme of development. There is no reason to expect, 
there is no reason to desire, that the developed Mexican will be like 
ourselves. Space does not permit a detailed study of Thompson's 
book. We have said enough to indicate its exceptional interest. We 
may not even touch many points as important as any of those we 
mention. 

At times we find him slipping. Thus, in his admiration for Diaz, 
he attributes many things to the Porfirian regime that surely existed 
long before. He attributes many things to the Aztecs for which they 
were not responsible. Their "drawn work" is hardly to be credited 
to them. It would be interesting to know where the Aztecs secured 
feathers of "birds of paradise" for their feather-art. That Mr. 
Thompson is not widely read in Mexican literature is evident from 
the passage he devotes to Mexican authors. That Federico Gamboa 
should be mentioned in that passage is eminently just, but why call him 
"a great poet and eassyist"? These are small matters for criticism, 
but they occur so constantly as to render one doubtful as to the accuracy 
and validity of many statements not so easily detected as errors. In 
calling attention to the minor errors we have no intention of overlooking 
the importance of the discussions and purposes of his work. His spirit 
is good. Though he seems to overestimate our own standards and 
achievements, he means to be just and he looks forward with hope. 

Frederick Starr 
University of CracAGo 
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ton & Co., 1921. Pp. xviiH-311. $7.00. 
What Japan Thinks is a rather ambitious title for a book which con- 
sists of a collection of thirteen articles by Japanese writers on subjects 
largely political in nature. The articles for the most part were originally 
written for publication in the Orient and therefore give the American 
reader an interesting sideUght on the point of view of the Japanese as 
revealed in their discussion of national and international topics among 
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their own people. The editor has been careful to give a hearing to both 
conservative and Uberal writers. In Dr. Oda's " Mikadoism, " which is 
a review of The Foundation of the True Japan by Professor Uyesugi, of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, we get a clear picture of the pohtical 
ideals of old Japan which now seem to be shared by a constantly decreas- 
ing number. In striking contrast to this conservative point of view is 
the discussion of liberalism in Japan by Professor Yoshino, of the Imperial 
University and the criticism of Japan's constitutional government by 
Mr. Ozaki, formerly mayor of Tokyo. Other articles of special interest 
to American readers are "Japan's NavaUsm" by Vice-Admiral Sato; 
"Harmony between East and West" by Premier Hara; and "Illusions 
of the White Race" by Marquis Okuma. 

What Japan Wants by Professor Kuno, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, is a compact, readable statement of the Japanese problem and 
is characterized by a spirit of fairness and frankness that at once com- 
mends itself to serious students of Japanese-American relations. The 
first six chapters of the book discuss what Japan wants in America, on 
the Pacific Ocean, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, and at home. Although 
the author attempts to cover a wide field in a brief compass, it is hard to 
find a more illuminating discussion of the points at issue between Japan 
and America. Especially helpful is the chapter deahng with the present 
situation in Japan, which includes frank statements concerning suffrage, 
labor problems, militarism, Christian missions, and the rights of women. 

The effort of the author to avoid a pro- Japanese point of view is 
seen in the fact that more space is given to a presentation of Japan's 
sharp diplomatic tactics than to the usual description of the unfriendly 
acts of the Americans on the Pacific coast. In the author's opinion 
peaceful relations between Japan and America can best be promoted 
by a frank recognition that the two peoples cannot amalgamate and by 
maintaining the Pacific Ocean as a boundary line. 

The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan bears only 
indirectly upon the present Japanese problem but nevertheless is of 
great importance for an understanding of the views and feelings of 
Japan as to her rights and duties in the Pacific. In this book Vice- 
Admiral Ballard of the British navy traces the naval history of Japan 
from the destruction of the Armada of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth 
century to the defeat of the Russian fleet during the Russo-Japanese 
war. This historical survey enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of Japan's reputed miUtaristic spirit and at the same time makes clear 
why the people of that Island empire have made such strenuous efforts 
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to build up and maintain an expensive and powerful navy. The author 

is not an alarmist. In his judgment, "the North Pacific is not likely to 

carry the rumble of heavy gunfire in our time if self-control and reasoned 

sense prevail among the leading Powers of the world." 

J. F. Steiner 
University op North Carolina 
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It is refreshing to note the growing tendency among Japanese 

students to utilize the technique of investigation as taught in Western 

universities in painstaking and objective studies of their own national 

institutions, social, economic, and political. With the exception of a 

few outstanding Western interpreters of Japanese life, among whom 

might be mentioned Lafcadio Hearn and Basil HaU Chamberlain, the 

host of Western writers on Japan have too often given a one-sided 

picture of that country largely because of the tremendous linguistic 

difiiculties involved in a study of materials in the Japanese language. 

Unfortunately, also, too many Japanese writers, with of course some 

notable exceptions, seem to have permitted their national Io3^Ity to 

overbalance their scientific accuracy, or perhaps have not possessed 

the technique that would enable them to evaluate satisfactorily their 

social and political institutions. 

The two studies of Japanese poUtics by Dr. Kawabe and Dr. Iwasaki 
are noteworthy examples of the best type of recent interpretations of 
Japan written in English by Japanese. American students, eager to 
understand the complex forces that are shaping Japan's destiny, will 
find these volumes full of information of real value. Studies of this 
nature which bear the earmarks of sincerity and accuracy will go farther 
toward breaking down the barriers of misunderstanding that separate 
the East and the West than any number of platitudinous assertions 
of the inviolabiUty of a historic friendship. 



